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AGSGRECVLCURALBs 
ON THE USE OF LIME AS MANURE. 
BY M. PUVIS. 


(Continued } 


SBSORPTION OF PLANTS IN VEGETATION ON CULTI- 
VATED SOILS. 


Saussure, in establishing that plants do not take 
in the soil more than a twentieth of their sub- 
stance, in extract of mould and in carbonic acid, 
lias necessarily established, by the same means, 
that almost the whole amount of fixed principles 
do not proceed from the soil. 

Braconnot has analyzed lichens, which contain- 
ed more than half their weight of oxalate of lime, 


and he has observed others covered with crusts of 


carbonate of lime when there was none of this 
earth in the neighborhood. 

Shrader, in burning plants grown in substan- 
ces which did not contain any earthly principle, 
lias found in their ashes, earths and salts which 
were neither in the seeds sown, nor in the pulver- 
ized matters in which the plants grew. 


Lastly—the analyses of Saussure, though show- | 
ing more of the carbonate of lime in the ashes of | 


plants which grew on ealcareous soils than on 
soils not calcareous, yet, nevertheless, they bave 
formed more than a sixth of the ashes from vege- 
tables on silicious soils — and Ejinhoff has found 
65 per cent. of lime in the eshes of pines grown 
on silicious soil. The labors of science then con- 
firm what we have above established, that plants, 
or the soil, form Salts and earths. [Van Hel- 
mont’s experiment, cited first in the list above, 
like M, Puvis’ reasoning in general, furnishes am- 
ple proof that most of the volatile parts of vegeta- 
bles, and the greater part of their bulk, are drawn 
from the atmosphere — and they are equally de- 
fective in proving that earths and other fixed prin- 
ciples are thence derived, or are formed by the 
power of vegetable life. Distilled water is not en- 
tirely free from earthy matter, and if it had been 
used for watering the willow, it would in five 
years have given some considerable part of the five 
pounds of solid matter in the ashes. But as we 
are not told that it was either distilled or rain wa- 
ter, it may be inferred that the comparatively im- 
pure water of a fountain or stream, was used for 
watering the plant, and which would more than 
suffice in so Jong a time te convey the whole in- 
crease of earthy and saline matter. The experi- 
nents of Lampadius and Shrader are liable to the 
same objection — and the former to this in addi- 
tion —that his earths were deemed absolutely 
pure, when, in al! probability, they were not so— 
and that a very slight admixture of other kinds 
with each, would furnish the minute quantity that 
a small plant could take up during its short and 
feeble existence, under the circumstances stated, 
‘The results stated of the experiments of Bracon- 
not, Saussure and Einhoft, may be, and probably 
are, entirely correct — but they are fully explain- 
ed by the doctrine of neatral soils, and need no 


3 ' ci ; 
support from, and give none to, our author’s doc- | the soil the humate of lime which encloses a pow- 


trine of the formation of lime by vegetable power. 


} erful means of fertility —that lime increases much 


But though deeming M. Puvis altogether wrong | the energy of the soil and of plants to draw from 


in this, his main and most labored position, and 


}the atmosphere the volatile substances of which 


that the proofs cited above,as well as some others | plants are composed, oxygen, hydrogen, earbon, 


in the preceding section, are of no worth, still 


and azote — that the limed soil in furnishing to 


these pages which present his theory, contain what plants the lime which they need, relieves the soil 


is of more value. 
view, the important truth that the atmosphere is 
the great treasury of nature, from which nature 
doubles and triples the amount of all the small 
portions given to the earth by the industry of man, 
The author’s scale of actual products from differ- 
ent grades of soil, is also interesting. It sustains 
the position assumed in the Essay on Calcareous 
Manures, that the worst soils are limed (or made 
calcareous) to most profit — and that alimentary 
manures, when needed, are most productive on 
the best soils.— Ep. Far. Ree.] 

38. The fertilizing effect of fallow, or plough- 
ing, of moving and working the soils, prove still 
more that all these circumstances determine the 
formation of fertilizing principles, and probably of 
saline principles, in all the parts of the soil which 











receive the atmosplieric influences. 

But salts are also formed in plants. The nitrate 
of potash, which takes the place of sugar in the 
beet — the oxalate of potash, so abundant in sor- 
rel — the carbonate of potash in fern, in the tops 
of potatoes, and in almost all vegetables in the first 
period of their life — the sulphate of potash in to- 
bacco — the nitrate of potash in turnsole, and in 
pellitory — prove, without reply, that vegetation 
forms salts, as it forms the proper juices of plants, 
since the soil contains the one kind no more than 
the other, But can we say where plants take the 
elements necessary for all these formations? They 
can take them only in the soil by means of their 
roots, or in the atmosphere — in the soil, which 
would itself take them in the atmosphere, in pro- 
portion to the consumption of plants — or direct- 
ly in the atmosphere by means of their leaves, 
which would there gather these elements. And 
if the analyses of the soils, and of the atmosphere, 
show almost none of these elements, it will be 
necessary to conclude from it that the substances 
which analysis has found there, are themselves, or 
would furnish if decomposed, the elements of the 
saline substances, although science may not yet 
have taught us the means of reaching that end. 

39. The formation of lime, like that of the sa- 
line principles necessary to plants, is an operation 
which employs all the forces of vegetation — and 
these forces, directed to this formation, have no 
energy left to give a great developement to plants : 
but when the vegetable finds the calcareous prin- 
ciples already formed in the soil, it makes use of 
them, and preserves all its forces to increase its 
own vigor and size. 

It would then result, from all that has been said, 
that lime modifies the texture of the soil — makes 
it more friable — invigorates it — renders it more 
permeable — gives it the power to better resist 
moisture as well as dryness — that it produces in 





He places in a strong point of | and plants from employing their powers to pro- 


duce it — and finally, that lime promotes the for- 
mation of fixed substances, earthy or saline, nec- 
essary to vegetables. All this whole of recipro- 
cal and reaction of lime, on the soil, plants, and 
atmosphere, explains in a plausible manner its fer- 
tilizing properties. We would, consequently have 
nearly arrived at the resolving of an important ag- 
ricultural problem, upon which were accumulated 
all these doubts. 


THE AMOUNT OF LIME TAKEN UP BY VEGETATION, 


40. The ashes of plants from calcareous soils, 
or those which have been made so by manures, 
contain 30 per cent. of the carbonate and phos- 
phate of lime, which, by taking off the crop, is 
lost to the soil. But the product of lime land of 
middle quality, is during the two years of the 
course of crops, about 20,000Ibs. of dry products 
to the hectare, which contain a little less than a 
hectolitre of lime in the calcareous compounds of 
the ashes. ‘The vegetation has then used half a 
hectolitre a year. But we have shown that there 
Was necessary, on an average, three hectolitres per 
hectare each year. Vegetation then does not take 
up, in nature, but a sixth of the lime whig¢h is giv- 
en profitably to the soil; the other five-sixths are 
lost, are carried away by the water, descend to the 
lower beds of earth, are combined, or serve to 
form other compounds, perhaps even the saline 
compounds, of which we have seen that lime so 
powerfully favors the formation. Another por- 
tion, also, without doubt, remains in the soil, and 
serves to form this reserve, which in the end dis, 
penses, for many years, with the repetition of 
liming. 

(Concluded next week } 
AGRICULTURE, 

We observe with astonishment and regret the 
conclusive evidence which appears in every di- 
rection that the business of agriculture does not 
receive the attention due to it in this country, but 
is treated with absolute neglect, compared with 
other pursuits. ‘This ought not to be, and the in- 
habitants of this country will yet leary that they 
have committed a gross error by abandoning the 
cultivation of the soil for less independent and 
mere precarious modes of obtaining a livelihood. 

Who has ever before heard of such a state of 
things as now exists here ? We have a soil as 
fertile as any that the sun ever shone upon, a 
country almost boundless in extent, and Jand so 
cheap that any man may purchase a farm with 
the proceeds of a few month’s labor, yet we are 
actually importing for consumption, immense 
quantities of agricultural products from foreign 
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countries! A poople thinly scattered over a land 
unequalled in fertility and exlaustless in its resour- 
ces, are buying their bread at enormous prices 
from countries so overburthened with inhabitants | 
thet political economists have feared that the earth 
would fail to produce sufficient to support them. | 
Such an extraordinary aud unnatural cireum- | 


stance should excite attention and awaken the in- 


{ 
| 
| 


quiry as to its cause, 

The fault as we have seen, is not in the soil; 
nor is the country overran with inhabitants. I 
is therefore evident that the cultivation of the soil 
is neglected, otherwise we should be exporting 
instead of importing agricultural products. But 
it ix easier to shew the fact, ‘that agriculture is 
neglected, than to find a sufficient reason for such 
negtect. We apprehend, however, that it will be 
found to spring in a great measure from the same 
sauses which have produced much evil in this 
country and the bitter fruits of which we are now 
reaping. ‘The first and chief of these causes is 
the inordinate thirst for wealth which pervades 
every class of society, and induces men to aban- 


| 





wild hazardous speculation with the hope of be- 
coming suddenly rich. It too often the 
case that the farmer becomes tired of the moder- 
ate and gradual accumulation of property by the 
products of his land, and leaves the cultivation of 
it to engage in the business of commerce or man- 
ufactures. He finds out his egregious mistake 
when it is too late. The property he had aecu- 
mulated is often squandered and lost in conse- 
quence of his ignorance of new business, and he 
again sighs for the cheerful and independent mode 


| 


is also 


of life which he has abandoned, when it is out of | 


his power to resume it. We have in our mind 
numberless instances of this kind, where indus- 
trious and prosperous farmers have been lured to 
their ruin by being induced to lay aside the im- 
plements of husbandry, and engage in the univer- 
sal scramble after sudden wealth. 

There is another great error prevalent upon this 
subject, and that is the business of agriculture is 
generally looked upon as less respectable than that 
of commerce, manufactures, or the professions ; 
and wealthy farmers, instead of teaching their sons 
their own business, most usually transform them 
into merchants, lawyers, doctors or dominees. 
This is all wrong. Agriculture is the very back 
bone of all business, the main spring of all wealth, 
and should be regarded asa_ profession of the 
highest respectability. It gives those engaged in 
it a feeling of independence, genuine nobleness 
without ostentation, honor, honesty and firmness, 
well calculated to perpetuate the free institutions 
of our happy country, Thetruth of the eloquent 
panegyrics of the ancients upon this emplcyment 
may be more easily realized here than in any oth- 
er country upon earth. We confidently hope to 
see public opinion speedily righting itself upon 
this subject, and to find people seeking their per- 
manent interests and advaneing the prosperity and 
glory of our wide domain by engaging more gen 
erally in this healthful, honest and independent 
business. — .V. ¥. Sun. 








Arum in paste will prevent mice from gnawing 
at the backs of books which have paper titles 
pasted on them. We wish our binders to think of 


thia, or something better that will answer the same 
purpose. 





don their legitimate business to engage in some | 


| 


{From the Mechanic & Farmer.} 
Manufacturing Oats into Bread Stuffs. | 

Mr Saywarn: -—— Believing that you are strong- | 
ly inclined to the interest of the Agriculturist in 
this section of the country, | therefore, through 
the medium of your valuable paper, offer a few 
hints tomy brother farmers on the objects and 
advantages of raising and mavufacturing Oats in- 
to bread stuff. ‘ihe cause of my writing this ar- 
ticle at this time is, that a considerable number of 
my friends and neighbors are making preparations 
to move to the far West, becanse, they say, “ we 
can’t raise no corn.” Now, sir, it is my firm con- 
vietion, that the region in this latitude is not adap- 
ted to the culture of corn. ‘This, every man of 
moderate understanding does, or ought to know. 
But, sir, one thing is certain — we can raise a 
plenty of good potatoes, and get as much forthem 
per bushel, in our cellars, as can be got for a bush- 
el of corn, in their barns, in either Ohio, Indiana, 
IHinois, or Missouri. We are positive that we 
‘an raise good crops of wheat, and that this sec- 
of the country is excellent for the culture of 
that article. A friend of mine, who Lean believe, 
told me yesterday, that he has this season raised, 
arter two bushels sowing, sixty bushles of good 
wheat. I myself had, last year, over 46 bushels 
after two bushels sowing, on burnt land; this year 
I cannot tell how much will be the increase, not 
having threshed any this season — but it looks 
well. We have in this section, generally, good 
health, caused, no doubt, by a pure atmosphere, 
and good wells of water — which no writer of 
aby candor hus ever stated (to my knowledge) is 
possessed by the settlers who go from New Eng- 
‘land to the West: there they bave the bilious fe- 
ver and ague, to an alarming extent, Besides, if 
they would only consider the high prices they 
would have to pay for sheetings, shirtings, cali- 
coes, and cloths of all kinds — not to mention teas, 
spices, and other luxuries, which the people of 
New England have been accustomed to, from their 
childhood —I[ think they would be more content 
with their present situation, 

Now, Mr Editor, if we should substitute Oats 
for corn, by sowing them in season, (not sow them 
in the middle of June, as some do,) thatthey may 
be filled — then husband them, as we would wheat 
—catry them to mill, and have them floured — | 
will be bound in that case there never will be such 
aery for want of bread stuffs as has been heard 
the past year, in the County of Penobscot. This 
county is as well adapted to the culture of oats as 
Scotland, my native country, where the staple 
bread stuff is out-meal; and if the people would 
once get into the way of using it, they would pre- 
fer it to brown bread, being sweeter and equally 
as substantial. The flouring of oats is much prac- 
ticed in some parts of Vermont, Rygate and Bar- 
net; they carry them to Dover and Great Falls, 
N. H., and to Lowell and Boston, Mass. 

It must be observed that an oat-meal mill must 
be built, or rather fixed on purpose for them — 
besides, there must be attached to the mill, a kiln, 
for the drying of them before they are ground. 

If these hints meet the eye of any brother far- 
mer who may appreciate them, L shall be glad to} 
discuss the subject more at length. 


Bradford, Sept. 1836. Joun Penver, 


tion 


Vueat.— If wheat can be raised to advan- 
tage in Maine, why notin Massachusetts? A 


“ A friend of mine informed me that he raised 

his wheat principally by ploughing up his sheep 
pally by | fling 

pasture. After he had pastured his best tillage 


about three years with sheep, he broke it up and 


sowed it to wheat. He had become so success- 
ful in the mode of raising his grain in this way, 
that he averred, that he would not let a man pas- 
ture his sheep if he would do it for nothing. Last 
season he sowed 25 bushels on about twelve and 
a half acres of land. Ue has not threshed it yet, 
but he believed from appearances, he was war- 
ranted in saying that the yield was twenty-five 
bushels to the acre. From this I am Jed to make 
the following calculation. Wheat will probably 
be worth two dollars and fifty cents the bushel to 
grind into flour, taking the present price of flour 
as a data to go upon. If this is right, the amount 
per acre will be $62.50. If the straw will pay 
for threshing, $8.50, will cover all the expenses 
of growing it, we will however call it nine dollars, 
this will leave him —to say nothing about rent, 
taxes, or fences — $53.50 per acre, which, he 
says, is profit enough to satisfy any honest man. 
This has been done the present year, provided I 
am right in my calculation, and I have more fears 
that wheat will be higher than lower. The pro- 
fits of these twelve acres and a half, will amount 
to six hundred and sixty-nine dollars and thirty 
cents. He said that he had already ploughed 
about thirty acres to sow in the ensuing spring. 
In his neighborhood, he remarked, the rage was 
all for lumbering, but he was determined not to 
lumber, and he hoped not te go to New York to 
mill. What is not a little strange in this thing 
is, that this profitable’ crop was grown on land 
that would not bring more than ten dollars per 
acre. 

Now, sir, I am fully persuaded that the mighty 
machine called public opinion, ought to be set 
right as it regards Agriculture and the mechanic 
Arts, not only in that neighborhood, but through - 
out our whole State, or we wilt never be rich or 
happy. We must give up the wild notion of get- 
ting rich in a day. We must throw ourselves 
on the foundations of industry and economy for a 
living. 

Let a young man have a farm worth $1500, 
and understand his business, and a capital besides 
of $500, and he can make more money than at 
any other business | know of at the present day. 
Is it then a disgrace lor a young man of common 
or uncommon abilities, to be a farmer? If so, 
then starve until it becomes honorable, for starve 
you must, if you embrace such opinions. If noth- 
ing else can, may the hard hand of necessity set 
you right.” 


CATTLE SHOW 


Of the Cumberland Agricultural and Horticultural So- 
ciety, Oct. 18, 1836. 


HORSES, SHEEP AND SWINE, 


The Committee Report, That there were offer- 
ed for premium, three Stud Horses, and the first 
premium awarded by them, was to the horse of- 
fered by Josiah Little, $5.00. 

Tite horse offered by Edmund Masher, was ex- 
amined by your committee, who thought favora- 
bly of the horse, but did not think it proper to ad- 
judge any premium to him, . 

The horse 2 years old offered by Otis Brown, 
the committee thought very favorabiy of, but ac- 
cording to the Bye-laws of your society, is not en- 








correspondent of the Maine Farmer writes thus: 





titled to a premium. 
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A Colt offered by Wm Procter, one year old, | Come forth with voracious appetites, and feed ti!) ing in a shade with a sprinkling of salt, and pack- 


the committee are of opinien, is a good cult of his 
age, and deserves favorable notice. 
‘Vo George Drinkwater, for the best breed- 
ing Mare, the committee award the pre- 
mium of $5 00. 
The committee would have been pleased to 
award to Jonathan Stevens, a premium for the 
Colt offered by him, had the regulations of the 
society admitted of it 
To Thomas Jameson for 5 Saxony Sheep, 
they awarded the premium of 
‘lo Silas Broad, for 15 full blooded Merino 


5 00. 


Sheep, the premium of 5 00. 
To Seth Storer, for the best Saxony Buck, 4 00. 
Also, for the best Merino Buck, 4 00. 


The committee examined a Merino Buck, for 
which they would have awarded a premium, had 
they found the owner. 

The committee were much pleased with the 
exhibition of Swine, and awarded to Moses Wins- 


low, for the best Boar, 5 00. 
Also, for the next best, 4 00. 
Also, for the best Sow kept for breeding, 5 00. | 
To Rufus Read, for the best litter of Pigs, 

the premium of 3 00. 


There were three pairs of ducks offered by Mo- 
ses Winslow, with which: the committee were 


much pleased, and think Mr Winslow deserving | 


of credit for exhibiting them. 
Per order, 


JOHN WARREN, Chairman. 





THE GRUB WORM, 


Mr Beet —Sir: I saw in the October num- 
ber of the Cultivator, some remarks on the cut 
worm and Hessian fly. If you think the follow- 
ing short narrative respecting the cut worm, worth 
publishing, it is at your service. As 1 kept no 
record, I relate from memory. 


When I was a young man, I tried the following 
experiment: I took three large cut worms, and 


put them into a tin box, with some earth to bury | 


themselves in. Once or twice J] put in a few 


fresh leaves of pig-weed —they ate but little. 1) 


waited till I thought they had changed into the 
chrysolite state. 


the other was perfectly changed, and of a dark, 
reddish brown color. In due time it passed to 


the second change, and came forth a darkish grey | 


moth. I then began to look for some of the same 
kind. JI soon found great numbers of them in the 


windows in the evening, and have since found 
many of them concealed between boards, in stone 
heaps, &c. I thought ita bad rule that would 
not work both ways. Accordingly, I put two 
moths, which [ caught in the window, into a paper 
box, with a few pieces of loose paper for them to 
lay their eggs upon. In a few days the papers 
were covered with eggs. After destroying the 
moths, [ put the box away till the following 
spring. Some time in March I opened the box, 
and found the eggs all hatched —the worms had 
crawled about, and for want of nourishment were 
alldead. [examined them through a microscope, 
and found them cut worms indeed, in miniature. 
Thus the natural history of the cut worm was 
settled in my own mind, The eggs are deposited 
about mid-summer, and a little after; these eggs 
soon hatch, and the young worms feed during the 
warm weather of autumn. In the spring they 


On examining them, I found | 
that two of them had died before they changed, | 


| they get their growth, and then in the course of a 
few weeks pass through both changes into a moth. 
I have observed two varieties of cut worm ; alike 
‘in shape, and nearly in size, when full grown, but 
| different in color and habit. 
| with were the common black kind, which always 
eat off the plant above the surtace of the ground. 
|The other kind are lighter colored, almost trans- 
parent, with a red head, and eat off the young 
corn and other plants below the surface of the 
(ground. This last kind generally abound in old 
'sward. — Cultivator. 


lhose experimented 


Tne way THry Raise Porators Down East. 
— Plough the land to a good depth, make it fine 
jand level with a harrow or cultivator, and furrow 
about four inches deep taking pains that the fur- 
“rows are straight; diop the potatoes in the fur- 


|row ten or twelve inches apart, and cover thom by | 
‘turning two light furrows together over them. | 
When the plants have got to the height of an inch 


| ° 
;or two, take a small horse harrow and let it be 


drawn exactly upon the rows, taking care to carry 
‘round the harrow at the ends, or the potatoes will 
be rooted up. If the harrow be about three feet 
wide at the hinder part, the surface of the ground 
will all be stirred and left nearly level. After the 
plants have got up about six inches high, use a 
cultivator between rows, and no more labor is ne- 
| cessary till digging time. 

I pursued this plan in raising the long reds this 
}year. When IT had dug forty bushels, thinking 
the vield pretty geod, I paced the ground on which 
'they grew and made it eighteen square rods; a 
more accurate measure gave sixteen. One-third 
of an acre produced 140 bushels, When I com- 
menced digging the surface was nearly level, and 
none of the potatoes grew out of the ground, 
What is the use in billing potatoes ? — Me. Far. 


{from the Silk Manual.] 


Mr Epitor — Novices in the Silk business are | 


‘asking for the best mode of preserving the young 
| plants of the Morus Multicaulis, and White Mul- 
|berry from the effects of Winter, 
some plain directions for their preservation in the 


Many. 


| 
| confer a new favor on 
| Sept. 19, 1836. 

| 

{ 


| been inserted in our Manual for October, but was 


our last. We will now give the best information 
we can, at present, command, 

Dr Stebbins, of Northampton, in a communica- 
tion for the Northampton Courier, repablished in 
Fessenden’s Silk Manual, vol. 1, p. 24, observes ; 
“Although the climate of New England may be 
congenial to the growth and culture of the Chi- 
| nese mulberry, and trees have withstood the seve- 
| rity of several winters, even in open and exposed 
 sibeutonn, because these trees have not been dis- 


turbed by frequent hoeing about the roots, in the 


may be prudent to accelerate the growth in the 
early part of the season, by frequent boeing and 
i stirring of the earth about the plant, and by, or 
before the middle of the month ef August, it will 
be necessary wholly to omit stirring the earth 
about the roots to impede the growth of the tree. 
To use the leaves for feeding worms, or for dry- 





By publishing | 


next number of your useful “ Manual,” you will | 


. i 
By rue Eprror.—The foregoing should have | 


mislaid, and did not come to hand till too late for | 


extensive cultivation of the Chinese mulberry, it, 


ed away for early use the next spring. By this 
inethod the tree may acquire a firm tex- 
On light soil the plant will soonest 


more 

ture or wood, 

cease to grow; therefore, our poor light land will 
auswer for the propagation of the Chinese mul- 
berry, and ou such land be more likely to acquire 
firm wood, and the capability of withstanding the 
severity of northern winters, 

Gideon B. Smith, of Baltimore, in a communi- 
cation for the Baltimore Farmer, observes that 
“none but the young trees (of the Morus Multi 
eaulis) are ever injured by winter, and all we 
have to do is to give them such a start as to ena- 
| ble them to repair their wood previous to the ap- 
proach of very cold weather, 1 raise all my trees 
from cuttings, in hot bed. About the first of 
March, | make an ordivary hot bed, like those 
used for cabbage plants: then I take the young 
wood of the last year’s growth, and cut it into 
| pieces about two inches long, merely leaving a 
single bud on each ; these pieces I stick in the 
hot bed, three inches apart, in a slanting direc- 
tion, the upper end inclining to the north, and 
burying it so that the bud is scarcely seen at the 
surface of the earth; sprinkle the bed with a 
watering pot, and put on the glasses; keep the bed 
properly moistened by watering every day, and 
throw matting over the glass at night, and in the 
middle of the day, to protect both from frost and 
the hot sun. By the middle of May, the plants 
will be four, six or eight inches high, and may 
then be transplanted to the place they are to grow, 
like cabbage plants, watering them once a day for 
eight or ten days, if the weather dry; they will 
be found to be well rooted, and will grow from 
four to six feet the same season, and will ripen 
their wood so that the ensuing winter will not 
injure them. After the first year, 1 have never 
seen any of them Jost by the winter, except in 
jsome extra cases, and in these cases the white 
mulberry has suffered, and the native mulberry, 
‘fully as much as the multicaulis, Last winter, a 
white mulberry tree, seven or eight years old in 
the city of Baltimore, was killed to the ground ; 
‘while my morus multicaulis, nota quarter of a 
mile from it, and north of it too, and in a higher 

situation, was not injured.” 


a 





Antipote To Poisons. — The fact that 
Ground Mustard proves a sure remedy in all 
“ases where vegetable, and in nearly all where 


mineral poisons are taken into the stomach 
‘either by mistake or design, if given iminedi- 
jately after such deleterious substances have 


, been received, is a circumstance that should be 
| tniversally known. 

We are led to make these remarks in conse- 
}quence of two cases of accidental poisoning 
jhaving come under our observation within the 
|last four weeks: one from Oxalic Acid, the 
fother froin Nitrate of Potash; in both cases 
ithey were taken, supposing them to be Sulphate 
}of Magnesia, or “ Salts.” ‘The former did its 
deadly office, by reason of its victim’s living at a 
| distace from medical aid, and being ignorant of 
| the fact that ground mustard, taken in a dose of a 
‘table spoonful, mixed in water, is an instantaneous 
jand powerful emetic ; the other one availed him- 
| self of this remedy upon the spur of the moment, 
and no ill effects from the poison have since 
jarisen.— Bunker Hill Aurora. 
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ADURESS 
Delivered before the Plymouth County Agricultural | 

Society, at their Anniversary, held at Bridgewater, | 

Oct. 12th, 1836, by Rev. Mr Carll, of North Bridge- 

water. 

(Continued ) 

Manufactures and Commerce predominate over 
agriculture in the New England States ; affording 
constant employment for multitudes of people, 
and furnishing a ready market for the products of | 
the’ soil, 

We all know how much the value of an article 
is enhanced by the labor bestowed upon the raw) 
material, and that this difference is the clear profit 
of the manufacturer. A pound of cotton or silk, | 
which in its raw state costs but a trifle, by passing 
through the hands of the artisan, is increased to 
very many times its original cost. 


r 
EW ENGLAND FARMER 
je ee eRe ae ae 
natural and artificial grasses. Its mineral treas- | 
ures of coal, iron, lime-stone, marl, &c., are of 
. . | 

great and inereasing value. 
‘The eastern part of these States, lying upon the | 


'sea-board, or indented with noble bays and rivers, 


enjoy the advantages of commerce, and are rap- | 
idly advancing in the establishment of manufac- | 
tures, for which they possess peculiar facilities 
from the vicinity of the coal region. In these 
States, Agriculture predominates over the two 


other branches of industry, the western cote 
| 
! 


being almost exelusively agricultural. 

In this middle section, the blessings of educa- 
tion are not so generally diffused, and there is less 
of uniformity of character and manners. <A spirit | 
however, has been awakened, and measures for | 


. - | 
|the establishment of common schools are now | 


nearly on an equaly with New England. Every | 











sages, whose actions adorn the annals of our coun- 
try, were nurtured under a southern sky, and « 
southern influence. This was the home of Ma- 
rion, of Marshall, of Jefferson, of Madison, and a 
host of others, and Jast. though not least, of ow 
beloved Washington, combining in himself the 
character of the hero, the statesman, and the en- 
lightened agriculturist; “First in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Here are many literary and scientific institu- 
tions of great respectability, of increasing benefi- 
cial influence, evincing that the cause of educa- 
tion is appreciated and encouraged. 

Let us now turn our attention to the west, the 
“great west,” as it is called; the chief element. 
however, of its greatness at present, is its vast ex- 
tent; but it is doubtless destined to become great 
in other respects, and to exert a vast influence on 


A pack of wool weighing 240 Ibs. employs 200| year witnesses their progress, which will in| the political and moral destinies of our country. 


persons before it is ready for sale in the form of | 
stuffs, cloths, &c. ‘To be made into stockings, it | 
will occupy 184 persons for a week ; viz. 10 comb- | 
ers, 100 spinners, winders, &c., 60 weavers, be- | 
sides dyers, presses, &c. 
A sword made of steel, the original cost of) 


which was not worth a shilling, is sometimes sold 


time, raise these States to an equality with New 
England, Every year witnesses new accessions | 
to her institutions of learning, some of which for | 
munificence of endowment, extensive and salutary 
influence, will stand among the first in the coun- | 
try. In short, there is everything in the middle | 
States, that a reasonable being can desire; an! 


for 300 guineas ; and a watch-chain has produced | agreeable climate, fertile soil, an abundance of the 
50 guineas, the metal of which, before it was comforts and even luxuries of life within the reach 
wrought was not worth three pence. of industry and moderation, means for intellectual, 

{n like manner, a yard of mechlin lace will | moral and social improvement ; and for the man 
fetch 20 guineas, the flax in which was not worth | who is disposed to cultivate a spirit of content- 
three-pence. So likewiss a painting, not two! ment, there is no deficiency of means. I would 
yards square, has been valued at $100,000 ; and a/|therefore say to the man of this section, and es- 





This extensive region comprises the States of 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, together with vast territories bordering on 
the Lakes, the upper Mississippi and Missouri, and 
extending beyend the Rocky Mountains. 

It lies, for the most part, in the parallel of the 
Middle States, and in climate is similar in its gen- 
eral character. It is subject to intermitting fe- 
vers, and those diseases produced by Miasma, 
which are inseparable from new, partially drained 
and uncultivated regions. The prevalence of 
Miasma or Malaria, may be traced to the vast for- 
ests, extensive swamps, prairies and low grounds, 
undrained of stagnant water, and a moist rich soi), 


shawl, which contains but a few ounces of wool, | pecially if he be the owner of a little farm, as I| the accumulation of ages, of decomposed vegeta. 
sells for 60 or 80 guineas. would to the man of New England, improve what | ble matter; in the warm season, the atmosphere 
A manufacturing community must therefore pos- you have, and be content. | becomes loaded with poisonous vapor, ascending 


sess a great advantage, as regards profit, over the| The southern section embraces the States of 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, ‘Tennessee, and the new state of 
Arkansas. ‘The climate of this section is warm, 
its latitude corresponding with Barbary, and that 
of lower Egypt, in Africa ; but in its productions, 
with the south of Europe. 

At some seasons of the year, it is unhealthy ; 
and .the planters seek the more salubrious air of 
the north, during the summer months, to recruit 
their wasted energies, occasioned by their enerva- 
ting climate. This observation applies more es- 
pecially to the vast alluvial tracts, which consti- 
tute the eastern and southern portions, bordering 
on the sea and on the gulf of Mexico; the west- 
ern portions of Virginia, the Carolinas and Ten- 
nessee, being mountainous and healthful. 

The soil with the exception of pine lands on 
the eastern coast is very fertile. 

The productions of this region differ from the 
other sections ; consisting chiefly of cotton, rice, 
sugar and tocacco. Manufactures will not prob- 
ably be introduced to any great extent, so long as 
the present system remains ; the nature of the pro- 
ductions, and the kind of labor employed seem to 
be incompatible with this great branch of human 
industry. The influence of slavery and of climate 
is very discernible ith the habits and manners of 


grower of the raw material. 

There are advantages enjoyed by a maritime 
community that are peculiar, and which must al- 
ways impart a decided superiority over those 
which are inland. Access to a foreign market for 
purposes of export, or for the import of those ar- 
ticles which are the growth or manufacture of 
other climates, nay be mentioned among those 
peculiar benefits. ‘To exemplify this single fact; 
a ton of iron may be transported from Liverpool 
to Boston, a distance of 3000 miles, for less than | 
would be the expense of its land carriage a dis- | 
tance of 30 miles. 

But there are privileges enjoyed by the New 
England States of far greater weight and impor- 
tance than those arising from any condition mere- 
ly physical ; [ mean those of a moral nature, As| 
regards education, the institutions of the northern | 
States place her far beyond all competition as to | 
comparative advantages. As regards intellectual | 
moral and religious instruction, the general diffu- | 
sion of knowledge, the absence of distinctions aris- | 
ing from inequality of wealth, the advance to- | 
wards uniformity of manners and a national char- 
acter, she is, at the least, a century in advance of | 
the great west. | 

With respect to the middle section, embracing | 


the States of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer-} the people; they are high-minded, generous and | 


sey, Delaware and Maryland, it differs in many | 
important particulars from that of New England. | 

Its climate is more lenient, the cold season be- | 
ing three or four weeks shorter, though as regards | 
intensity and variableness, nearly the same. 





Its |. 


hospitable, but ardent in temperament, impatient 
of restraint and contradietion, sudden and quick 
in quarrel, and exceeding sensitive on subjects re- 
lating to their peculiar institutions, 

‘These States have furnished many examples of 





soil is more fertile, producing all the bread stuffs | the most noble patriotism, of disinterested deyo- 
in great abundance, particularly Indian corn and | tion to the cause of freedom and of man, as well 
wheat; it is also productive in fruits, and the!as of intellectual energy; and many heroes and 


| from these situations, the inhaling of which must 
produce disease and death. 

Hence it is that new comers must undergo the 
process of acclimation, which often proves fatal. 
I speak from experience ; I have visited the west 
twice, during the warm season; on both ocea- 
sions I experienced the fever incidental to the eli- 
mate. To populous towns, such as Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, &c., these remarks do wot 
apply in their full extent. 

The soil of this country, for the most part, is 
deep and of exceeding richness; the vegetable 
productions similar to those of the Middle States, 
viz: the different grains, grasses, hemp, &c. 

As must naturally obtain, in every country of 
recent settlement, the pepulation is of a mixed 
character, composed of men of every nation. 

Their literary and scientific institutions, and 
system of common schools are of course, yet in 
their infancy. The consequence is, that with the 
exception of favored situations, such as villages 
and populous neighborhoods, the children labor 
under great disadvantages. ‘There are a few pla- 
ces, such as the cities abeve mentioned, in which 
academic instruction is quite equal to any in the 
older States. 

There is a brightand a dark side to everything, 
and every picture has its light and shade ; when 
man is called upon to make his election, he finds 
i that it is but a choice of difficulties at best. It is 
| agreed, that the western farmer, from the mellow- 
ness and fertility of the soil, can cultivate his farm 
with less labor than he can here ; he is exempted 
from the trouble of manuring his land, which is 
laborious and expensive, and his land produces 
abundantly ; but from that very circumstance the 
produce is diminished in value. Here, on the 
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contrary, you‘have a heed and sullen soil, requir- 
ing mere labor to cultivate it, producing perhaps 
but ha'f the quantity, but selling for three or four 
times as much as in the other case. Now mark 
the di ference, the more abundant the crop, the 
greater the labor required to gather and secure it; 
by the same rule, the less abundant the crop, the 
less t- - Inhor ; so that the principal difference, as 
regarcs labor, appears to be, that here, you have 
to work border at the beginning of the process, 
and th ‘re at the end; here, the crop is compara- 
tively ‘small, but bears a good price ; there, it is 
large, remote from market, and consequently of 
less value. 


There is no room for murmuring or discontent 
in either situation, and he who has the elements | 
of happiness within his own bosom, may find 
abundant reasons for gratitude and contentment, 
whether his lot be cast in the north or in the 
south, in the east or in the west. What.a glori- 
ous country do we inhabit — of what vast extent 
— what variety of climate — how rich and va- 





rious in its resources — we are a world within 
ourselves, combining all climates, all soils, all pro- | 
ductions — the coffee and sugar of the West In- 
dies, the tropical fruits and silks of Europe, the | 
rice of Asia, the cotton of Egypt — together with 
the arts, the manufactures, the enterprise, the 
skill, the ingenuity of man, in his highest state of 
civilization. ‘The treasures of the sea and the 
hidden minerals of the earth are also ours. 

The different sections and remote regions, by 
modern improvements in the art of locomotion, 
are brought into the neighborhood of each other ; 
the products of one division are exchanged for 
those of another ; the imports and manufactures 
of the east, for the growth of the west, the riches 
and skill of the north, for the precious products of 
the south. ‘Thus the parts are bound together by 
a golden chain of mutual benefits into a beautiful 
whole, and the links that connect us are becoming 
more strongly cemented every day. 

Let us then cultivate the spirit of content, let 
us respect the constitutional rights and privileges 
of every section, and rally round that banner, wa- 
ving in graceful folds from the summit of the cap- 
itol, bearing on its ample ground a constellation, 
the emblem of light, of union, and of that civil and 
religious liberty, man’s rightful inheritance, which 
can only be duly appreciated by a virtuous and 
intelligent people. 

Every discovery of mineral treasure, disclosed 
by the labors of the geologist, every new applica- 
tion of science to art, every new channel of com- 
muniention, is immediately made known through 
the press, becomes common property, and tends 
to equalize advantages, 


(Coneluded next week.) 





BEET SUGAR MEETING. 

A Beet Sugar meeting was held at the Town 
Hall on Friday, 25th ult. Mr Isnard, the French 
Vice Consul, residing at Boston, was present. He | 
made a variety of interesting statements to the 
meeting, from which we gather the following 
facts. It is about twentyfive years since sugar 
was first made fromthe beet root in France. Mr 
Isnard was the first who successfully tried the ex- 
periment, and who exhibited some specimens of 
sugar, accompanied by a statement of facts and 
calculations, relative to its manufacture, to the 
Emperor Napoleon. ‘The emperor, in consequence, 
encouraged this branch of industry. At this time 











the beet was made to yield but 2 per cent. of su- 
gar — that iv 2 lbs. from 100 Ibs: of beets. There 
are now manufactured, in that country, 70,000,- 
000 of Ibs.annually. At present, it costs the man- 
ufacturer from 4 to 5 cents per pound ; but it is 
calculated that such improvements will be speed- 
ily made in the whole process of manufacture, 
that the expense will be reduced to 1] or 2 1-2 cts. 
per pound. 

The land in the Connecticut vailey is suitable 
to the growth of the beet; it is similar to that 
which produces the largest crops in France —a 
light, rich, yet deep soil. The product of an acre 
in France, is from 30 to 35,000 pounds. It was 
stated that 70,000 Ibs. had been raised on an acre 
in this country. In France, from 3.20 to 3.50 per 
ton, are paid for beets. Mr Isnard thinks that 
5.00 dollars per ton might be paid for them here, 
and sugar made at profit. One hundred Ibs. of 
beets will yield from 6 to 8 Ibs. of sugar, from 1 
to 2 lbs. of molasses, and from 20 to 25 Ibs, of 
pomace. The pomace is excellent for fattening 
cattle, better even than the beet itself. The beet 
is too watery. It contains 75 or 80 per cent. of 
liquid, and 20 or 25 per cent. of solid, which Jat- 
ter remains as pomace. ‘The pomace will keep 
two or three years, by being put in cellars, or in 
holes in the earth, and well covered up. In France 
they generally consume in one season what was 
made the season previous. The farmer carries 
his beets to the manufactory, aud loads back with 
pomace. 

Mr Isnard stated that a steam engine of ten 
horse power, would rasp 3000 Ibs. of beet per 
hour. The liquid is expressed by a hydraulic 
press, and evaporated by boilers directly over the 
fire, or heated by the wastesteam from the engine 
employed in raising. The latter method of evap- 
orating isthe best. Mr Isnard prefers steam to 
water power, as the waste steam can be used in 
evaporating, and the manufactory may be located 
at any convenient place, and not confined to a wa- 
ter privilege. 

Facts were exhibited at the meeting, from a 
French pamphlet, stating that the cultivation of 
the beet improves the soil, and renders it more 
fruitful in the production of other crops. Rota- 
tion in crops is,therefore recommended. In com- 
paring the relative value of a crop of beets and a 
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raised a few sugar beets in his garden, and they 
yielded at the rate of forty tons to the acre! 

Take another view of the case. The pomace 
is worth about 50 per cent. more the lb. than the 
beets. A fatning ox will consume 60 lbs. of pom- 
ace per day. So says Mr Isnard. Allowing*60 
lbs. of pomace to be equal to one peck of corn, 
of course 240 would be worth as much as a bus)- 
el. Now suppose the farmer carries twenty tons 
of beets, the product of an acre, to the manufac- 
tory; receives in return, 4 tous of pomace, the 
quantity remaining of 20 tons of beets, which is 
equal to 33 1-3 bushels of corn, for which he al- 
lows $24 — being 50 per cent. more than he re- 
ccives for the beets at $4.00 per ton —and the 
balance, 856, in cash, ‘This gives 56 dollars in 
ready cash, and an equivalent 33. 1-3 bushels of 
corn, as the income of an acre. The relative ex- 
pense of cultivating the several crops is not here 
considered. Enough may be seen, however, to 
show that the cultivation of the beet will be a 
profitable crop. The expense of cultivation is not 
yet certainly known ; but some are of opinion that 
it can be cultivated at as cheap a rate as the broom 
corn. Mr Apthorp of this town, has contracted 
cultivate it at the rate of $38 per acre. If this be 
a fair compensation, it will be seen that it leaves 
an enormous rent for the land, 

Before the meeting adjourned, a committee was 
appointed, consisting of the following individuals, 
viz: — Messrs Edward Church, Samuel Whit- 
marsh, Wm. Clark, Jr., ‘Thomas Shepherd, 5. L. 
Hinckley, John Rogers, and Samuel Wells, Jr., to 
report what measures should be taken toward the 
formation of a Beet Sugar Company. They re- 
commended, as a preliminary step, that the servi- 
ces of Mr Isnard be secured to superintend the 
operations of the contemplated company, which 
accordingly was done. Mr Isnard is to proceed 
immediately to France, to acquaint himself with 
late improvements made in the chyrstalization of 
sugar, He is now perfectly familiar with the 
general details of manufacturing sugar, but there 
have been some improvements made in chrystali- 
zation, since he left the business. He, however, 
was intending to go to France to visit his friends, 
but will be in the employ of the committee during 
the winter. ‘The committee above are to take the 
necessary steps towards forming a company, pro- 
curing an act of incorporation, &c. The opera- 














crop of wheat, it was stated that an acre will pro-| tions of the company will probably be located in 


duce a sufficient quantity of beets, to manufac- 
ture two ponnds of sugar, for every pound of 
wheat that can be grown upon the same ground! 

Some calculations may be made, based upon 
the above statements, which will show the farmer 
at once, whether the sugar beet will be a profita- 
ble crop for him to raise. Upon this depends the 
success of the enterprise of manufacturing sugar. 
if broom corn, or any other crop will afford a 
greater income than the beet, then the farmer, of 
course will not cultivate the latter. But let us 
make a few calculations. ‘fake the estimate of 
the average product per acre, in France, viz: 15 
to 18 tons. ‘This, at $3.50 per ton,— which is 
undoubtedly alow estimnte for this country — 
would give $25, 50 or $53 as the income of an 
acre. But suppose the beets to be worth $5.00 
per ton, it would be $75 or $90. Ifthe crop be 
larger than stated in the estimate, of course the 
income would be proportionately increased. We 
think the crop would generally be larger than the 
average in France. Mr Apthorn of this town 


}the centre of Northampton, 

Everything thus far has gone on most auspic- 
iously ; and we have every reason to believe that 
the project will co forward without delay. The 
securing of Mr Isnard is one of the most favora- 
| ble circumstances that could be imagined. Jn the 
first place, he is perfectly acquainted with the 


sugar, having been many years engaged in it. 
He was the first, as before stated, who extracted 
sugar from the beet roet in France; and some oi 
the first chrystalized he presented Napoleon. In 


full knowledge of chemistry, which is very impor- 
tant in the business. Furthermore, the public 
feel confidence in him, from his experience in the 
business, and they will have less hesitancy to in- 
vest their money in the stock of the company, 
than they would if its operations were to be in the 
hands of those who are only theoretically acquain- 
ted with the business. Mr Isnard intends to bring 
with him from France two or three men acquain- 





whole business pertuining to the manufacture of 


the next place, he is a man of science, having a’ 
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ted with the practical details of the manufacturing 
The committee have secured Mr Isnard 
own one tenth of the 


process. 
for five years, and he is to 
siock of the company. 

The following names have been added to the 
foregoing committee. The persons are requested 
to aid in carrying forward the enterprise. 

H. G. Bowers, Roswell Hubbard, Oliver War- 
ner, Hl. O. Apthorp, Hiram Ferry, John Frink, 
Dr J. Ul. Flint, George Cook, C. Delano, Christo- 
pher Clarke, George Shepard, Daniel St -bbins, 
Leander Moody , Asahel Lyman, Henry Smith, Dr. 
David Hunt, Chauncey Clark, Sylvester Judd, 
John Clarke, Azariah Clapp, John Ww right, Elisha 
Graves, !saac C. Bates, J. A. Strong, Jonathan 
Strong, IH. K. Starkweather, D. Monroe Clapp, 


Chester Clark, Theodore Sheldon, John “ye 


Dr. Benjamin Barrett, Nathan Storrs, C. P. Hun- 
tingdon, Solomon Warner, Samuel heed aac 
as Pomeroy, Luther C, Clark, Samuel Williams, 
Cecil Dwight, Joseph Warner, W. W. ‘Thompson, 
Christopher Wright, Henry Shepherd, Elisha 
Stroug, Theodore Clapp. 
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ee the pre Cultivator has not been received 
The three lust numbers are missing. We have looked 
anxivusly for it, as there is no paper among our exchange 
list, that we estimate higher. Will Ju4ge Buel favor 
us with the missing numbers ? 


{7 The following important document supersedes, 
and makes it necessary to postpone an editorial article, 
prepared for this day’s N. E. Farmer. It may not be 
improper to remark, that all recipients of premiums on 
Butter for the last two years, are subscribers to the Vew 
England Farmer, and we will add our belief, that if 
Cultivators more generally subscribed to our sheet, or 
some other periodical devoted to their interests, success 
would oftener attend their efforts.— Epiror. 





MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


REPORT ON BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


The Committee of the Massachusetts Society for the | 


promotion of Agriculture, consisting of E. Hersy Derby, 
and Josiah Quincy, Jr., assisted by Isaac P. Davis, John 
Heard, Thomas Davis and N. P. Thompson, Esars. ; 
having carefully examined the Butter and Cheese, and 
the several statements made in writing, by the claimants 
for premiums, of the fullowing particulars, viz : — For 
Butter : the number of Cows kept on these farms; the 
mode of keeping ; the treatment of the milk and cream 
before churning; the mode of churning, winter and 
summer; the measures adopted to express the Butter- 
milk ; the quantity and sort of salt employed; whether 
saltpetre, or any other substances have been used in the 
process; the best time for churning snd keeping buttor 
in hot weather; and the best mode of preserving it in 
and through the summer and winter, and in what ves- 
For Cheese : the mode of making the same ; and 
the following particulars, viz: —The number of Cows 
kept: whether the Cheese is made from the process of 
one, two, or more milkings; whether any addition is 
made of cream ; the quantity and sort of salt used; and 
the quantity of rennet ; the mode of pressure: and the 
treatment of the cheese afterwards: Report as fol- 
1ows 


sels. 
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BUTTER. 


Names of the ‘ 
con petitors. 


Oliver Jounson, (Sterling, 
A. Brock, 

‘ee Wright, 
Cloud Harvey, 
R. Hildreth, 


Remarks. 


No. “4 


~ Place of 
Lots. 


residenc e- 





|Urdinary. 

Barnet, Vt)Ordinary. 

Sterling, Ordinary. 

Barnet, V Fair. 

Sterling, |Prime.— One or two 
tubs not quite so} 
good as the re sidue, | 
but taken asa lot, 
the committee were | 
unanimously of o- 
pinion that it deser- 
ved the third pre- 
mium, and have a- 

} warded it 

| dingly. 

Fair— One or two 
tubs very good. 


Ne 62 0D | 


= 


. 








W ood- 
ier k, Vt, 
shre wee 
yury, Ms.) ¥ air. 
3urke Vt. Good. 
iuilfoid, Very good.— One or 

Vt. two kegs prime. 
South- iV ery good. —1 firkin 
voro’, Ms.| ve ry prime, and e- 

qual in quality to 
| any exhibited, 

Westboro Good. 

Westboro Very prime.— This 
lot the committee 
were of opinion, 
was entitled to the 
2d premium, and a- 
warded it accor- 
dingly. 

Very prime —Of su- 

perior flavor and 

very uniform. Mr 

Bachop had a large 

lot of Butter in the 

hall. But six tubs 
were however, of- 
fered for premium 

The lot thus offer- 

ed appeared to the 

committee to be far 
superior to any oth- 
er Butter in the 
hall, and they were 

unanimous in a- 

warding to Mr B. 

the first premium. 

The Committee, 

with a view to -s- 

certain the unifor- 
mity of Mr Bach- 
op's butter, exam- 
ined several of the 
firkins in the Jot 
not offered for 

remium, and are 

Seene to state that 
the result was 
highly  satisfacto- 
ry. 

Very ordinary. 

[his lot was put up 
with a great deal 
of taste and care, 
but the quality of 
the butter was not 
very good. 
Westboro] Good. 

W Boyls-| Fair. 

ton, | 

Winni- 

piseogee 

lake, N. H 


N. Cushing, 


~) 


EK. Hapgood, 


T. Fisher, 
B. & J. Lynde, 


noite 4) 


. Fay, 


11 
12 


. Chamberlin, 
. Chamberlin, 


Wm. Bachop, [Barnei,Vt 








“(06% Burysian 
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jo yor 8, doyorg 114 








laying 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Robert Gibson, iRyegate, 
D. Fairchild, Curtis- 
ville, 


14 


15 








16 


17 


G. Denny, 
E. B. Newton, 
18 


E. H. Derby, Good.—2 tubs very 


good. 








The Commitite s regret catiemniiy, that netwitherend- 
Ing the liberal encouragement offered by the Society, 
the quantity and quality of the Butter exhibited this 
year, does not equal that of former years; with the ex- 
ception in point of quality of the lot to which the first 
premium has been awarded. They also regret to find 
s-veral lots of Butter placed nere for examination, which 





accor: | 





| they have reason to believe from the inferior quality, 
| were only intended by the owner or exhibitor to be sold 
| under the auspices of the Society, hoping thus to obtain 
| a greater price than the article would obtain elsewhere 
They cannot suppose the owners or exhibitors of lots 
No. 1, 2, 3, and 14, are so ignorant of the quality of but- 
| ter, as to suppose for a moment, that they could obtain 
a premium on such an article as they have exhibited. 
| The Committee are therefore unanimously of opinion, 
| that the four lots above named, viz. 1, 2, 3, and 14, are 
unfit to be offered to the community by auction, under 
| the auspices of the Society, and do therefore reject them. 
After selecting the three luts upon which premiums 
| have been awarded, viz, lots 12, 11, 5, the committee 





| could not with propriety, award the fourth premium to 
any other lot in the hall — they have therefore awarded 
only the three first. 
No new process of managing the milk or cream ap- 
pears in any of the statements of the claimants. 
CHEESE, 


Names of 
Competitors 





Remarks. 


No, “Ts ot 


~ Place of | 
lots. | 


residence. 

1 /'T. Fisher, Burke, Vt.|Vew.— Very prime 

| This lot the com- 
mittee considered 
the bestlot of new 
Cheese exhibited, 
and accordingly 
awarded to Mr. 
Fisher the Ist pre- 
mium. 

Old.— Very prime. 
This lot being in 
the opinion of the 
committee supe- 
rior to any other 
oflered they awar- 
ded to Mr Fisher 
the Ist premium. 

New.—Very good. 

New.—Prime. 





'T. Fisher, Burke, Vt. 


B. & J. Lynde, 
Eben. Field, 


Guilford, 
N. Brain- 
tree, 
|David Lee, Barre, Old. —Very prime. 
This lot the com- 
mittee deemed 
worthy the second 
premium on old 
Cheese and awar- 
ded itaccordingly. 
New.—Very prime. 
This lot the com- 
mittee cons dered 
next in quality to 
lot No. 1, and 
therefore awarded 
to Mr Layres the 
2d premiuin for 

| new Cheese. 

Barre, New.—Prime. 
N. Brain- Vew.—Good. 

tree, 

Brain- ‘Old. —Prime. 
tree, | 
Framing- 
ham, 


me OO 


cr 
ow 


Elias Eayres, Barre, 





David Lee, 
D. Hunter, 


J. Matthews, N. 


10 |H. Brewer, New.—Prime. 








The quantity of Cheese offered this year, does not 
qnite come up to some years; only 5 lots of old, and 7 
of new. But the committee are gratified to have it in 
their power to state, that the quality of that now exhib- 
ited, by far exceeds that of any former exhibition; and 
it was with much difficulty that they could decide be- 
tween the lots; but after a minute and very careful ex- 
amination, they were unanimous in awarding the pre- 
miums as before stated. There appeared to be quite a 
large lot of both old and new cheese in the hall, put up 
in boxes marked “ J. E, Hoyt ;” but the owners or ex- 
hibitors not having complied with the rules and regula- 
tions of the Soctety, with regard to entry, &c. the com- 
mitttee did n’ t examine it. 


E. Hensy Dersy, Per Order. 





* We shall insert Mr B’s Ictter in our next. 


Boston, December 8th, 1836. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay. Dec. 12, 1836. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

\ market 360 Beef Cattle 1350 Sneep and 28: 
Swine. 

Lrices—Beef Cattle —A further advance has been 
efiected, and we advance our quotations, to correspond: 
viz: a Jew extraat $7: first quality at 625 a 6 75; 
second quality at $5 50 a6; third quality at 4 a 5 25. 

yreep.— We noticed the sale of lots as follows: at 
2 25, 2 38, 262, $3, 3 50, and 3 75. 

Swine — In demand and sales quick. A large num- 
ber were retailed, principally at 9 and 10; a few weigh- 
ing under 50, at 10 and 11. 

5 





——S aes 


HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 
Just published the number for December, 1836, 
CONTENTS. 


Article 1, Remarks on the Use of Soils in the Growth of 
Plants —2. On the Culture of Cape Bulbs —3. Turnip | 
Rooted Cabbage.—4. Improvements in Caitivation.—3, ‘The | 
Rose Bush.—6. On the Cultvre of the Tuberose.—7. On the 
History of the Polianthes Tuberose.—8. Notes on the Fores. 
Scenery in North America —9. List of New and Rare Plants. 
10. An Address delivered before the Massachusetts Horii- 
cultural Society, at their Eighth Anmuiversary.—I1. On Piop- 
agating Plants by Grafting, Budding and Inarching.—12. 
Miscellaneous Articles.—13. Gardener's Work for December. 
14. Close of the Second Volume of the Horticultural Reg- 
ister. 

Subscribers can have their volumes neatly bound by leavy- 
ing them at the New England Farmer Office. 

The first nnmber of the third volume will be published on 
the first of January, 1837. Subscription $2,00 per year. 

Dec. 14. 





WANTED. 
One or two Young men from the country, to work on the 
Farm a d assist in managing the boys. ‘The requisites are 
an exeplary character, temperance, patience, perseverance, 
some knowledge of farming, and able and willing to wors. 
‘To such, good encouragement aad constant employment will 
be given. ‘Those who wish to acquire a knowledge in the art 
of farming in its various branches, particularly tne silk busi- 
ness, would be preferred. Application accompanied by testi- 
monials from good practical men, may be addressed to the 
subseriber. DANIEL CHANDLER, 
Superintendent Bos.on Farm Scuool, 
Boston Harbor, Thumpson’s Island, Dee. 14. 





A VALUABLE BOOK. 
For sale, a few copies of Low’s Elements of Practical 

Agriculture, il‘ustrated with numerous engravings, London 

published, price $6 50, JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Dec 


. 14, 


HYACINTHS, POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS, &c. 


Just received, an additional s:pply of fine Dutch Bulbs. 
Dec. 7. JO=EPH BRECK & CO. 





TO PLOUGHMEN. 
The subscriber has upwards of 300 acres of meadow land. 
now in sod, near the city ot New York, that he wishes 
ploughed as ear'y in the course of the next year as practicable. 
He wishes to contract for the whole, or any part. It must be 
ploughed four inches deep, the furrow nmst be turned com- 
pletely ever, so that the whole will lie flat, To plough a 
great part of this land, advantageously and speedily, a doubl+ 
team of light cattle is preterab/e to one pair of heavy oxen, 
Provender for men and cattle, can be procured on the prem- 
ises. Apply by letter, directed to Authony Dey, No. 63 
Cedar street, corner of Nassau street, New York, by mail or 
otherwise, stating terms, &c. A. DEY. 
New York, Nov. 30. 





AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 


Farmer’s Library in 3 volumes, consisting of the American 
Gardener, by Thos. G. Fessenden, the American Orchardist, 
by Wiliam Kenrick, and the Complete Farmer, by ‘Thos. 3. 
Fessenden. ‘These are bound’to match, at $3 forthe set, or 
will be sold separately for $l each volume. 

Ruffin’s Essay on Calcareous Manure, 1,00. 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry, new edition, a work of 
great value, price 1,25, 

The American Farrier, price 75 cts. 

Mrs Child’s Frugal Housewife, 50 cts. 

Kenrick’s American Silk Grower’s Guide, 42 cts. 

Cobb’s Silk Manual!, 50 cts, 

Comstock’s do. 50 ets. 

Forsyth on Fruit Trees. 

M’Mahon’s American Gardener. 

Loudon’s Complete Works. 





And will be supplied to order any work upon subjects con- 
ected with Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Eee nomy. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

A Farm, situated in Medford, now oceupied by Mr Noah 
Johnson, containing about 220 acres of land, in a high state 
of cultivation ; the baildings are commodious and in good re- 
pair. It has the advantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail- 
road, and the Middlesex Canal running through it, and is 
bounded on Mystic River, which afford great facilities for 
transporting manure, &c. Possession given immediately. 

Iso, A ‘Tan Yard, in Charlestown, near Mystic River, 
and occupied by the suoscriber, containing 1000 vats, wits all 
the necessary buildings and machinery tor carrying on the 
tanning business exteusively. Connected with the yard is a 
water power st flicie..t for grinding 2000 cords bark per year 
milling hides, smoothing leather, pumping, de. Also, a large 
and very convenient wharf for landing bark and wood.  Pos- 
session given immediately. For further particulars inquire of 
GILBERT ‘TUFTS, or JOSEPH F,. TUFTS, at the Yard. 

Dee. 14, 4t 


RAW SILKIK AND SILK COCOONS, 

The Atlantic Sik Company at Nantucket will pay cash 
and the highest prices for any quautity of American Reeled 
Silk. The price willbe regulated according to the quality 
and the manuer in whieh itis reeled. ‘This Company will 





also contract to pay cash and the highest price for any quan- | 
Believing that 
it would be decidedly for the interest of cultivators that the | 
price of cocoons should be regulated by the quantity and | 


tity of Silk Cocoons raised the present year. 


quality of the silk which can be reeled from them, they pro- 
pose to receive and ree! them, and allow the highest price for 
the silk which they will afford, in preference to purchasing 
them by the bushel ; as bv the mode proposed, the cultivator 
will realize all which they can possibly be made to produce. 


Where thi, course is objected to they will purchase them as | 


they are usually sold, by the bushel ; in which case the price 
will vary according to the qualitv, age, mode of packing, 
dampness, &c. 

It is the intention of this Company at all times to offer 
every encouragement to silk cultivators by paying cash and 
liberal prices for Raw Silk and Silk Cocoons in any quantities, 
to be delivered at Nantucket, or at the Seed Store connected 
with the New Eugland Farmer, No 52 North Market street, 

Joston. Communications on the subject may be addressed 


to WM. H. GARLNER, 
President Atlantic Silk Compory. 
Nantucket, (Mass.) Sept. 7, 1836. 3m 


COCOONS WANTED. 

Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pay $4 per bushel for 
cocoons (of the first qualtty) raised the present year— the 
cocoons must be stripped of the floss, and the chrysalis killed, 
either by steaming or by camphborated spirits ; they must be 
dried immediately after, in the sun, until they are perfectly 
dry and will rattle by shaking, and carefully packed in dry 
Loxes; not pressed but shaken down — to be Celivered at 
Adam Brooks’s, South Scituate, Mass, orto J. R. Newell, 
No. 52 North Market street, Sos‘on. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New England Farmer, 
has for sale a valuable apparatus for killing the chrysalis and 
also well fitted tor heating the water to reel the cocoons, and 


useful for many other purposes— itis so cheap it is within } 


the power of almost any one to Gbtain. 

Instructions for spinning silk from the cocoons into warp 
and filling, sewing silk, and knitting silk —and dressing cf 
the same — and receipts for colorag, are given by Adam 
Brooks on reasonable terms. Communica'ions (post paid) 
may be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Scituate, 
Mass. Aug. 10. 


WANTED. 

To hire within five miles of the city ¢f Boston. a good Farm, 
on a lease of five or ten years, containing from thirty to one 
hundred acres. Any person having sucha place to let may 


hear of a tenant by addressing a lester to Isaac Wentworth, | 


Dorchester, describing its situation and terms. Noy, 16. 


FRENCH SUGAR BEET. 

We have just received a fresh lot of French Sugar Beet o! 
this year’s growth. Tue cultivation of the Beet for the man- 
ufacture of sugar, is exciting the attention of farmers gene- 
rally throughout the country, and bids fair to be one of the 
most important branches of domestic industry. Saady sot's 
formed by alluvions and deposits of rivers are very favorable 
to the growth of beets; but the best soils for the purpose are 
those toat have the greatest depth of vegetable mould. The 
produce from an acre is very great. Two and a half pounds 
Is requisite to seed au acre. ‘The seed may be sown broad- 
cast, or in drills. We confidently recommend the article here 
offered. It is pure and of the right kind, selected with great 
care fiom imported roots. For sale at the New England Seed 
Store, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 


Nov. 9, 





GREEN HOUSE GLASS 
Of everv size and thickness, for sale by 


LORING & KUPFFER, No. 10 Merchants Row, 


—_—=— 


; PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


FROM | TO 


ie] 225) 400 


| APPLES, new 


Beans, white, bushel 175 | 225 


BEEF. mess. new, } barrel | 14 25 (15 00 
| No. 1. | «112.00 /12 80 
prime, : . . ad 850) 90O 
Brerswax,(Americun) . 4 | pound; 26) @& 
| CHEESE, new milk, . “| 8 i2 
| FEATHERS, northern, geese, o | @ 62 
| ' southern, geese, ‘ os | ‘44 ) oo 
Fax, American, ‘ es 
| Fisu, Cod, . ‘ , quintal| 275/ 32% 
| Fiour, Genesee, . . e@ash | barrel 1075/1100 
Baltimore, Howard street, a 1075!) 1100 
Baltimore, wharf, e i= 1025, 108 
Alexandria, ‘ . . : = 11062, 1075 
| Grain, Corn, northern yellow | bushel | 110; 112 
southern flat yellow | - 100, 105 
| white, oe 100; 105 
Rye, northern, i. 115 120 
harley, . ‘ . " | “ | 
Vats, northern,. (prime) w 60 65 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 25 00 | 28 50 


50 | 26 50 











Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per lb. 


best English, new . ; = 22 

- hard pressed, . . ‘ ° 20 00 | 22 00 
| HONEY, ‘ ‘ J | gallon 45 | 50 
| Hops, Ist quality new : 7 pound 9 | 10 
2d quality . ‘ . , = | 7 9 
LARD, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ " “o | “i 17 
} southern, Ist sort, =. . } « 15! 16 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, | ‘at i. = 
do country «oo, | 24 | 26 
} Ba'timore city do, ee 25 28 
do. dry hide ; « 19 2 
} New York red, light, ‘ 20 21 
Boston do. slaughter, eg 19 21 
| do. light, ee } 21 
| Lime, hest sort, ‘ . ; . | cask | 115) 120 
| MackeREL, No. 1, new, : ' barrei | 900) 950 
| Peaster Panis, per ton of 2200 Ibs. cask | 275) 300 
| Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 29(0)| 3000 
clear from other States ; «| 28 00) 29 00 

| bone, middlings, scarce, sc 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . ‘ ; bushel! 300 312 
Red Top, Pee: te a“ 75; 100 
Hemp, — ; - 275) 300 
| Red Clover, northera pound | 13} 14 
Southern Clover, ‘. g oe 10) a 
| Sttx Cocoons,(American) . > bushel 300) 450 
| TALLOw, tried, . ‘ ‘ J Ib. Q| 10 
| Wook, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 70| 7% 
American, full blood, washed, “ 60) 70 
| do. | 3-4ths do. “« | 60) 65 
do. 1-2 do. | “ 50| 58 
| do. 1-4 and common } “ 45) 53 

| 

« {Pulled superfine, . = 4 60| 65 
= | Ist Lambs, | sh | 55; 60 
| = 222d do. ae 45) 438 
| s a ae ee ss | 30| 8 


PROVISION MARKET. 


| 

KETAIL PRICES. 

} 

| Hams, northern, . , jpound! 14] 1 
} southern, and western, 15 4 


Pork, whole hogs, ‘Pn 10} 12 





| . . 

| PouLTRyY, chickens per pair, . 4 = 
Burter,{tub) . . | = zi 2 
a luinp . . | “ |} 28) 30 
Ee6s, ; ‘ ; | dozen | 28) SU 
| POTATORS, new, . ° bushel) 50/100 
| Ciper, . barrel 





LINSEED OIL MEAL, 


The subscribers are flow ready to supply Farmers and 
Stable Kespers with the above superior article for feedin 
horses, cattle and swine, the quality and cheapness of whick 
| has been fully tested by farmers in the vicinity, and stable 
| keepers in the city, to whom reference will be given 
| ‘The Linseed Oil Meal is used gentrally as a substitute for 
| cora meal, and is mixed with bran, or any other food havin 
j little nourishment, or with cut hay and bran for horses; a 
| is believed to be as cheap food as corn meal at seventyfive 
| cents per bushel. 
| ‘The price of the above is thirty dollars per ton, delivered 
| at the mill in Medford, thirtytwo dollars in Boston. Apply at 

No 10 Commercial! wharf, or in Medford at the mill, 

i Nov. 3. GEO. L. STEARNS & CQ, 


/ 
| 
| 
i 
j 
i 
y 
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WECSG iG tA 5 


THE FIELD OF CORN. 


Let others praise the myrtle flowers, 
From southern summers sprung ; 
The glory of Italian bowers, 
By bard and beauty sung ; 
While Rosalie’s endearing grace 
Is in my mem'ry borne, 
Ili not forget our trysting-place 
Was in the field of corn. 


The branching vines beneath our feet 
No purple clusters bore, 

But fruit more sunny-hued and sweet — 
The pumpkin’s yellow store. 

The plaintive quail that harbored near 
Prolonged his note forlorn, 

And every sigh and sound was dear 
Among the Indian corn. 


The green and trailing leaves at last 
Were faded, crisp, and sere, 

And over them the Autumn blast 
Bewailed their ruin drear. 

By reapers from the tasselled stalk 
The golden ear was torn, 

And desolate became our walk 
Within the field of corn. 





PARAGRAPHS UPON DEPTHS. 

Depth of Calamity.— Sunk twenty fathoms in 
the ocean, holding tight on the eel-grass at the 
bottom, for security. f 

Depth of Disgrace.— Plunged up to the ears in 
a ditch of mud and slime, with & crowd of people 
around, laughing at you. 

Depth of Thought.— Down fifty feet in a cavern 
or well, meditating by what means one shall get 
up again, 

Depth of Slumber.— Sound asleep —in a fit of 
the nightmare — imagining oneself buried in the 
cellar, beneath the ruins of a haunted house. 

Depth of Penetration,— Diving off at the head 
of a wharf, at low tide, and planting one’s head 
up to the shoulders in sea-mud, 

Depth of Grief.— Walking in the funeral pro- 
cession of a friend, weeping bitterly because the 
deceased had neglected to bequeath to oneself a 
favorite jewel. 

Depth of Romance.— Kissing in the moonshine, 
under a weeping willow. 

Depth of Philosophy.— Confined in a mad- 
house, for momomania, and amusing oneself by 
studying the ridiculous whims of ene’s comrades, 

Depth of Compassion.— Beholding a flock of 
half-starved beggars, and pityiug them that they 
should go so ungenteely dressed, and that they 
cannot speak better grammar, 

Depth of Somnambulism.— In a deep slumber, 
with a thick bandage over your eyes, translating 
trom a book turned wrong side out, in a foreign 
language, that you do not understand, 

Depth of Terror.—Sitting under a hay-eart in 
a thunder shower grinning at a lightning rod. 

Depth of Remorse.— 10 deep affliction at seeing 
one’s neighbor enjoying a fortune, consequent up- 
on arise of stocks, which, but for an accident, 
might have been one’s own. 

Depth of Devotion.— At church during prayer 
time — with the eyes closed and wearing a solemn 
countenance, meditating by what means one can 


| most successfully swindle his neighbor out of his | 
_ just dues during the coming week. 

| Depth of Alms-giving.— Begging a handsome 
| Sum of money, in order to purchase of oneself a 
cast-off garment, to be given to a person in want. 

Depth of Humility.— Thanking God for his cor- 
descension in taking oneself under his special pro- 
tection, 

Depth of Despondency.-— Standing up to the 
neck ina river, calling loudly for help, after 
having made an unsuccessful attempt to drown 
oneself. 

Depth of Gulibility.— Believing oneself rap- 
idly gaining strength upon a course of brown 
bread and water, while one is fast pining to a skel- 
eton, 

Depth of Pollution.— Kissing a pretty girl’s 
lips with a quid of tobacco in the mouth. 

Depth of Metaphysics. — Arguing the difference 
between dusk and twilight. 

Depth of Contempt.— Heartily despising those 
who are infinitely one’s superiors. 

Depth of Poetry.— Completely overwhelmed 
and bewildered inthe mist of one of Wordsworth’s 
poems. 

Depth of Grahamism.— Eating a raw cucumber 
Without vinegar or salt, and pronouncing it deli- 
| cious.— Boston Post 





} 


Coxsumrrion.— A late periodical expresses an 
opinion that a cure for consumption will never be 
' discovered — that the great French Pathologists 
| have at length shown the fallacy of all such hopes. 
| As well,” continues the writer, “ might we hope 
\to produce by artificial means the absorption of 
the liver, or the brain, as to effect by medicine 
the absorption of already imbedded tuberculous 
matter.” 

We differ from this author entirely in this mat- 
ter — and should much regret if his sentiments 
‘should be generally adopted by the faculty, Tu- 
bercular consumption has been cured — and con- 
sequently it can be cured—and we hope that a 
mode will yet be devised for effectually removing 
| tubercles from the lungs, and thus check at least, 
if not put a stop to the ravages of one of the most 
deadly diseases incident to civilized man. In this 
vicinity well authenticated cases can be cited, 
where persons have been afflicted with disease, 
accompanied with the pathognomonics of con- 
sumption — they have afterwards recovered, much 
to the joy of their friends, and surprise of their, 
physicians, have died of another disease after the 
lapse of years, and on a post mortem examination, 
it has been ascertained by the appearance of 
ceoatrices on the lungs, &c. that tubercles of large 
size once existed there, and which, owing to some 
cause, were happily removed. Such cases’ we 
presume are by no means unfrequent. Let us then 
hear no more of the doctrine that tubercular con- 
sumption, when so far advanced that it may be at 
once recognized by the symptoms, is incurable. 
On the contrary, let well directed efforts be made 
to provide a cure for this horrible disease.— Bos- 
ton Med. Jour. 








Goop Foop ror Miten Cows.— Beat up ina 
mortar dry corn cobs, pour boiling water on them, 
or boilthemin a pot. Stir them frequently when 
boiling, and when cold give it to your cows. 





President Jackson’s health is very poor. 





NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 





Nonantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- 
ern Avenue, and near the great Western Rail Road. 


This establishment, which now comprises 25 acres, includes 
the selections of the finest kinds of new Flemish Pears, aud 
of all other hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources 
and the finest varieties known. 

75,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulberry Trees, 
can now be supplied, wholesale or retail. 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous 
flowering plants of the most beautifui varieties. 

Address by mail, post paid, to WitLiam Kenrick, New- 
ton, Mass. ‘Trees and plants when ordered, are carefully 
selected, and labeiled, and faithfully packed, and duly for- 
worded from Boston by land or sea. ‘Transportation gratis 
to the city. Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. 

Sept. 21. Sm 3 





SEEDS FROM HOLLAND. 


We have jst opened a comnlete assortment of Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Turnip, Radish, Sweet Marjorum Seeds, &c., 
received direct from Holland, from the most celebrated Seed 
Establishment in Rotterdam, and warranted, tresh and pure, 
o! growth of 1836. 

We are now ready to execute orders for seed, of every 
variety. Orders from the south and west will meet with 
prompt and particular attention. We can with safety war- 
rant that we have the largest and best assortu.ent of Sceds 
to be found in New England. Excepting the kiuds above 
named, everv seed has been raised expressly for the Estab- 
lishment, or under our immediate supervision. 

Catalognes will be furnished gratis on application. 

Also received, 2,000 Ibs. White Dutch Honeysukle Clover, 
fresh and clear, for sale atthe New England Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street, Postoa, by 

Sept. 28. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS SEED, 

The subscriber, as agent for Samuel Whitmarsh, offers for 
sale the seed of the genuine Morus MuULTICAULIS, raised in 
France the present year, and selected especially for Mr 
Whitmarsh. It will be sold in ounce papers at five dollars 
on paper. All orders, post-paid, directed to the subscriber, 
Northainpton, Mass. will be only attended to. Also expected 
soon from abroad a quantity of the Chinese Mulberry Seed 
of this year’s growth, similar to that imporied Jast spring by 
Mr Whitmarsh, for which orders may be given. 

C. P. HUNTINGTON, Agent. 

Northampton, Nov. 23. 
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